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THE WORD FOR NIGHTINGALE IN 
THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

The purpose of the following note is not to ad- 
vance an explanation for the shift, in various 
Romance tongues, notably in French rossignol, 
from l- to r- in the derivatives of Latin lusoiniola 
'nightingale,' but rather to ask if the solutions 
now in vogue are not beside the mark, so long as 
no explanation, to my knowledge, has been ad- 
vanced to account for the Latin variant ruseinia, 
which occurs in a ninth century manuscript, 1 and 
roscinia, which occurs as early ; 2 and which is 
further attested by the lemma, roscinia ' nectae- 
galae,' 3 from an Anglo-Saxon (Old English) Gloss- 
ary. They may be right who explain the r- of 
rossignol as due to the -r- of hirondelle ; * or they 
may be right who follow Diez in his Woerterbueh, 6 
echoed by Groeber in his review of Grammont's 
book ; 6 but the difficulty of ruseinia, roscinia still 
confronts either of those explanations. Will not 
the variation of I- and r- in the Romance lan- 
guages meet its most satisfactory, as well as its 
simplest, explanation, by appealing to ruseinia as 
a popular etymology, in Low Latin times, of 
luseinia t 

True, it may prove easier in fact to explain the 
Romance forms as special Romance developments 
than to make sure of the source of the popular 
etymology whereby luseinia was affected. 

In a study of Latin luseinia, still unpublished, 
I have sought to prove that to the Romans luseinia 
was the 'dawnsinger' — though Schweizer-Sidler 
may be right' when he derives luseinia from 
lus[ci]-einia ' twilight singer ' — in which case the 
obvious guess for roscinia is 'dew-singer' (:ros 

J Cf. Diez, Roman. WoerU, p. 275, citing Haupt's Zeit- 
sehrift, V. 1976. 

a Cf. Diez, op. cit., citing Mone^ Anzeiger, vn. 148. 
"See Goetz, Thesaurus Olossarum Emendatarum, s. v. 
4 Cf. Grammont, Dissimilation Qonsonanlique, p. 118. 
''I.e. e Roman. Forsch., 22. 428. 

* See the index to his Latin Grammar. 



'dew'), dew being also, popularly considered, a 
phenomenon of the dawn. The long 6 in ros is, 
however, not favorable to that explanation. 
Another guess, also of the obvious variety, is to 
find in ruseinia the influence of ruseus, defined in 
Pliny 8 and in other ancient sources by ' myrtus 
silvestris' (i. e. livppwdKavOos) 9 and by 'lignum 
foliis spinosum,' — ' genus virgulti.' I0 The ruseus 
acideatus, now known as butcher's broom, " belongs 
to Southern Europe, and occurs in large quanti- 
ties on the soil of dry woods where everything else 
is wrapped in deep sleep during the height of 
summer." 11 This evergreen shrub, varying in 
height from one to three feet, is admirably adapted, 
one would think, to the nightingale's habit 'to 
nest on or near the ground, and secretively to 
haunt hedges ' — Shakespeare M puts his nightingale 
in a pomegranate tree and the Persian nightingale 
(bulbul) haunts the rose (attarguT) hedges — and 
we might accordingly fancy that the name luseinia 
was shifted in the popular nomenclature to ruseinia 
' butcher's broom bird.' 

The form ruseinia, thus interpreted as ' thorn- 
bird,' might seem to lie back of the mythological 
figment of the nightingale impaled upon the thorn, 
a tale common in English poetry. An early in- 
stance is cited from Barnfield as follows : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast upon a thorn. 

The same fantastic notion is echoed by Giles 
Fletcher, Sir Philip Sidney, Young, Thompson 
and Byron. 18 

Being without the opportunity of observing the 
nightingale, and being unable to cite any Latin 
literary evidence for the association of the luseinia 

»N. H. 23. 83. ? 166. 

8 Cf. the lexioa of Du Cange and Liddell and Scott s. w. 

10 See Goetz, op. cit., s. v. ruseus. 

11 Keener and Oliver's Natural History of Plants, I. i. p. 
334. 

12 Romeo and Juliet, 3. 5. 5. 

13 See citations in an article on The Nightingale, by H. 
G. Adams, in Littell's Living Age, 25. 273. 
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with the ruseus, far be it from me to claim any 
cogency for this guess, that ruscinia has suffered 
the influence of ruseus, even though a sort of half 
evidence may be made out from the gloss acalan- 
this ' uel luscinia uel roscina, nectegela .... auis 
uepribus adsueta.' M The English names brake- 
nightingale and hedge-nightingale also furnish a 
sort of attest for the interpretation of ruscinia by 
'thorn-hedge-bird.' Further, the bird names 
SjcaXavOis = axavOis ' thistle-finch ' (derived from 
anavOa ' thistle '), Latin carduelis from earduus, 
same meanings, and French linot, linotte ' linnet ' 
from lin ' flax,' offer analogies. If it be objected 
that the thistle-finch is named from his feeding on 
thistle seeds, and not from his haunting the thistles 
— though just how we are to dissociate these ideas 
entirely I do not see — we may note that the bobo- 
link is named 'reedbird' from his haunts and 
'ricebird' from his feed; and here in Texas we 
have a very apposite illustration for the pair 
ruseus, ruscinia in chapparal, chapparalhird (other- 
wise known as road-runner), for ruseus is, in Texan, 
to all intents and purposes, precisely ' chapparal.' 
But all this aside, the query is respectfully put 
to Eomance philologists whether it is not the Latin 
glosses ruscinia, roscinia that call for explanation 
in respect of their r-, rather than the Eomance 
words, e. g., rossignol, that show r-. 
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THE NEW GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The history of German orthography is closely 
connected with that of the New High German 
literary language. The latter is chiefly based on 
the " Kanzleisprache " (= language used in the 
Chancery) which commenced to form itself in the 
fourteenth century. Also Upper and Middle Ger- 
man, especially the Saxon dialect, played a promi- 
nent part in the formation of a united language, 
since Luther took for his writings expressions from 
this idiom, where the " sachsische Kanzleisprache " 
did not suffice. 1 

u See Goetz, op. ciL, s. v, 

1 Cf. Luther's Tischreden, Ausg. v. Forstemann u. Bind- 
eeil, rv, 569 : "Ich habe keine gewisse, sonderliche, eigene 



As Luther's language increased in influence, so 
also his orthography. It served as a model for 
other writers, especially when Fabian Frangk, 
the first New High German grammarian and 
orthographer, considered it worthy of imitation. 
Yet it was by no means uniform. In the begin- 
ning Luther left his manuscripts to the discretion 
of the printers. The translation of the Bible, 
however, was not published, before he had cor- 
rected the proof most carefully, and from that 
time he was anxious to make his writings intelli- 
gible to everybody by striving for a consistent 
orthographical system. Hence he tried to do away 
with the confusion which existed during the 
transition period in the use of double consonants ; 
they were only to remain after short vowel of 
accented syllables. He wrote tz instead of cz and 
i for y, except in final -ey. Wherever the Chan- 
cery fluctuated between Upper and Middle Ger- 
man forms, he chose the latter. Insignificant 
orthographical differences are common to all his 
editions of the Bible, especially to those published 
between 1522-1530; f. i. : u, o for u, o in the 
edition 1522 ; in that from 1526, we find only u, 
5 ; cp. also such spellings as auff, unndt, tzu, Junk-, 
junclc- or Jung-fraw, etc. 

During the whole transition period and still in 
the seventeenth century, the German writing was 
disfigured by many irregularities, such as conso- 
nant-crowding, the frequent use of y without 
justification, 2 and many others. 

The activity of the grammarians, however, in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as well as that of the press and the advance in 
educational matters fostered the tendency for a 
uniform orthography, already noticeable at the 
time of the Reformation. The classical literature 
of the eighteenth century, the political union, as 
well as the spreading of newspapers, contributed 
to the success of this movement. 

It was, of course, only to a certain extent pos- 
sible to carry out the theory upheld by eminent 
grammarians in that time (like Gottsched, Schot- 

Sprache im Deutschen, sondern brauche der gemeinen 
deutschen Sprache, dasz mich beide Ober- und Nieder- 
lander verstehen mogen. Ich rede nach der eachsischen 
Canzeley, welcher nachfolgen alle Fursten und Konige. 
in Deutschland." 

2 Cp. Stiff!,, nimbt; seyn, Hey rat, etc. 



